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NEW LIGHT ON SEWARD. 1 

THE appearance of a new life of William H. Seward, written 
on a large scale by a practiced hand, is an event in American 
historiography deserving more than the ordinary review ; for a fit 
life of Mr. Seward must be not only an account of the chief happen- 
ings in a period of forty years, full of dramatic incident, but also a 
study of a character fascinating, unpredictable and elusive. Only 
one civilian of the two decades in which Seward found his greatest 
opportunities was more significant ; none is so hard completely to 
understand. Furthermore, the period in which the nation woke up 
to the Civil War and then carried it through is one about which the 
details already published are endless, so that it grows harder to 
make a contribution to the body of cogent facts ; and at the same 
time it is a period on which bold and original sketching is necessary, 
in order to bring out clearly the great figures against the familiar 
background. Dr. Bancroft has attempted a great and difficult task ; 
but he has worthily performed it, and by his historical handiwork 
has placed himself among the small body of recognized American 
historians. 

First of all, the book is from beginning to end interesting, not 
simply because of the vitality, spirit and real greatness of the sub- 
ject, but because the writer has himself been absorbed in the task, 
and from chapter to chapter feels, and makes the reader feel, the 
actuality of the man. When one gets into the book, one forgets 
both the thousand pages of reading matter and the art of the writer 
in the fascination of the narrative. The sustained interest is aided 
by the skillful arrangement and just proportions of the book : half 
the space is properly given to the eight years of Seward's service as 
Secretary of State, where we have his ripeness, his fruition and his 
greatest service. 

The charm of the book, aside from the really winning personality 
which it presents, is in the directness and truthfulness of the style. 
But Dr. Bancroft has a poniard of his own, which he occasionally 
sticks into his statesman. 

1 The Life of William H. Seward, with portraits. By Frederic Bancroft. New 
York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1900. — 2 vols., 553, 576 pp. 
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What could be more grandly independent [he says of one of Seward's 
speeches}, and yet so particularly partisan ? . . . The practice of being 
optimistic was steadily cultivated throughout his [Seward's] life, because it 
was a political resource of great value, as well as a personal comfort. . . . 
Seward wanted to pass for a staunch defender of anti-slavery acts, and an 
unyielding opponent of pro-slavery men ; yet he thought it strange and felt 
ill-used when they accepted him at his word and treated him as a genuine 
enemy. . . . Seward's habit of adapting his arguments to a preconceived 
conclusion, and his great tenacity of purpose in holding to his declarations, 
led to some very arbitrary reasoning in his diplomatic correspondence. 

These extracts are more than mere turns of expression : they 
show the purpose of the writer to face the problem as he finds it, 
and not to explain away obvious and often disagreeable facts. Upon 
the other hand, he does not look backward through the experience 
of forty years and hold Seward responsible for conditions which we 
now vaguely know, but which he could only guess. 

A good, honest purpose and an expressive pen help a biographer 
forward, but do not in themselves give him the title of historian. 
How far does Bancroft's Seward either bring out new facts or throw 
new light upon facts long known but little comprehended ? Here no 
student of American history can fail to recognize an obligation to 
the biographer. Two books exist with which this may be most 
readily compared : Pierce's Sumner deals with many of the same 
incidents, but adds the passionate, tremulous interest of the anti- 
slavery movement ; and Nicolay and Hay's Lincoln is rather history 
than biography. If his predecessors have not left a large field for 
discovery in printed materials, Dr. Bancroft has nevertheless had 
several unusual advantages. The correspondence from the family 
archives at Auburn does not much change accepted views on great 
issues, but does place the reader singularly within the mind of the 
men who wrote and received the letters freely quoted. Upon the 
diplomatic history Dr. Bancroft's special relations with the State De- 
partment have given confidence to the rightfully jealous custodians 
of the archives, and they allow the publication of some materials 
necessary for a thorough understanding of the diplomacy of the 
Civil War, including some very important despatches. Dr. Bancroft 
has also diligently used the printed collections, both public and pri- 
vate, and has unearthed many facts which he has put into their 
place in the great mosaic. To mention the quarter part of the ques- 
tions which are here illuminated would be to write another book ; 
yet a few may be mentioned as representative. 
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In the first place, no writer has so clearly portrayed the character, 
influence and connection with Seward's fortunes of Thurlow Weed, 
whom Bancroft sums up in this sentence : " Weed clearly had the 
heart of a soldier ; he fought without sentiment or fear or — many 
have always believed — without scruple." This masterly man, first in 
the line of Republican bosses and in many ways the ablest of them 
all, at once made and marred Seward's fortunes. He furnished the 
convenient underground connections which were so serviceable to 
Seward ; but he also roused that protesting minority in which the 
people of New York have many times taken refuge from the despots 
of theirown creation ; and in the crisis of i860 Weed's probable influ- 
ence in the White House was one of the main effective arguments 
against Seward's nomination. 

Another service of the book is a series of excellent brief sum- 
maries of the political questions other than slavery which divided 
the Democrats from the Whigs — questions of patronage, internal 
improvements, immigration and the tariff ; and thus is brought out 
the much neglected truth that in the minds of the people of the 
United States down to 1844 slavery was in general thought to be a 
minor question, and people were vastly more interested in and ab- 
sorbed by the stock economic problems which still engage their 
thought. 

One of the hardest nuts which the writer has undertaken to crack 
is the real significance of Seward's " Higher Law " speech of 1850. 
He brings out clearly enough that Seward himself, when he made 
the speech, seemed unaware of the radical doctrine which it envel- 
oped ; and he shows us that the famous phrase, "But there is a 
higher law than the Constitution, which regulates our authority over 
the domain, and devotes it to the same noble purposes," does not 
call for a violation of any statute law. He shows also how inept 
were the attempts of the slaveholders to make out that the speech 
was something incendiary and destructive ; but, at the same time, it is 
impossible for the honest biographer not to admit that, whatever 
Seward meant, he later attempted to nullify it, so that in the end 
he satisfied nobody and offended both sides. 

The familiar " Irrepressible Conflict " speech of 1858, at Roches- 
ter, is shown to contain no principle that had not been repeatedly 
stated by other men in public ; but again appears the disposition of 
Seward to explain away the force of his own arousing phrases, in his 
attempt four days after the Rochester speech to persuade his hearers 
that the slaveholders were a property-holding and moderate class, 
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who would easily give way to a little pressure. Anybody who goes 
over the history of this decade cannot fail to be impressed by the 
uncertainty of Seward's attitude on the slavery question, although 
his sympathies were always clear. For some years the manifest 
reason was his unwillingness to commit the Whig party. But after 
1856, when the issue was fairly joined and he had taken his place 
as a leader of the Republican party, it is hard to understand his 
lukewarmness on such questions as the Brooks assault, the danger 
of disunion and the status of Kansas. Some light is thrown on his 
desire to avoid offense by a curious account of a very non-committal 
speech, for which Seward helped prepare in advance a detailed 
newspaper statement of the reception of his words by the Senate. 
The climax of this period, the convention of i860, is described in a 
chapter which contains some inside views of Seward's plans and 
expectations and bitter disappointment. 

The candid reviewer finds little in the book to which he may take 
exception, although at the beginning of the second volume there is 
one opportunity to join issue with the account of a great episode. 
Dr. Bancroft holds that in the crisis of 1860-186 1 Seward had a 
policy of his own — the policy of delay, that it was successful and 
that it was a great public service. To reproduce the temper of the 
nation in i860 and 1861 would be hard enough, even if it could be 
shown that the nation had a temper of which it was aware ; and it is 
difficult to disprove a "might have been"; but was there any other 
policy possible to anybody, except delay ? Bancroft inclines to think 
that Buchanan, by doing something decisive, might have prevented 
secession. Of course the message of December, i860, backed up 
by Black's official opinion, which is one of the most remarkable 
works of imagination in the English language, did give encourage- 
ment to secession, because it made it clear that Buchanan would not 
throw the weight of his official utterances against the movement ; but 
a month later the President's attempt to provision Fort Sumter failed, 
and showed how futile was military force at that stage of the crisis. 

So far from Seward's preventing the spread of secession by throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the Southerners, it was one of his irremediable 
mistakes that, after his sagacious utterances about the " Irrepressible 
Conflict," he thought it was in his individual power to repress the 
conflict by putting a new form of words into the Constitution. As for 
Seward's independent and leading place, Bancroft has found the 
printed memorandum (Vol. II, p. 10) sent by Lincoln through 
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Thurlow Weed, but he does not bring out the significance of the 
ascertainable date of that paper — according to Rhodes, December 
20. The Committee of Thirteen, in which Seward was Republican 
spokesman, met on the 24th; and, as Bancroft shows, Seward under- 
stood, and so wrote to Lincoln, that his compromise propositions in 
that committee were substantially covered by Lincoln's memoran- 
dum. Is this Seward's independent leadership? 

In his speech of January 31, 1861, Seward was apparently willing 
that some territory should be admitted as slaveholding states — a 
policy against which Lincoln protested, and effectively protested, 
from beginning to end. In Congress there was a general belief that, 
if Seward had his own way, he would accept the Crittenden com- 
promise, which was simply a proposition for the perpetuation of a 
Union half slave and half free. It is difficult to see that the border- 
state men relied upon Seward to prevent what they considered 
aggression ; and since Bancroft brings out with perfect distinctness 
that Weed and the Albany Evening Journal were working in under- 
standing with Seward, it is hard to resist the conviction that Seward 
was ready to yield the Republican basis — no extension of slavery — 
for the sake of a peace which Lincoln foresaw could not be maintained 
by any such sacrifice. Undoubtedly Seward believed that he was 
exercising what he called " a sort of dictatorship of defense "; but no 
one of his positive suggestions, including that for a constitutional 
convention, took root; while Lincoln's repeated letters to Seward 
and to his friends in the House show that his was really the direct- 
ing mind. Certainly, when in February, 1861, the Seward men 
attempted to oust Chase from the cabinet slate, they found a 
strength of resistance of which Seward was to learn more as the 
months went on. Is it not clear that the South was as anxious as 
anybody to put off an issue of force till the beginning of the new 
administration ; and that, during the four months of anxiety from the 
election to the inauguration, all influences were working to bring 
about the gain of time which Seward thought was his sole property ? 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War the Life is extremely inter- 
esting and vigorous ; it impregnably establishes the dominance of 
Seward's mind over Scott's, and Seward's responsibility for Scott's 
alarming reports to the Cabinet. It was a time when the clearest- 
minded saw dimly. Seward's opinion on March 15, that Sumter 
ought to be evacuated, so as to prevent the secession of the border 
states and thus to allow a reabsorption of the Confederacy, is quite 
comparable with Chase's briefer opinion of the same date, in which 
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he was ready to let the seceded states go permanently ; but Chase 
recovered insight more speedily than Seward, and he earlier aban- 
doned the delusion that a constitutional convention could or would 
prepare anything to satisfy and recall the members of the Confed- 
eracy. The author himself nowhere more freely or more justly criti- 
cises the Secretary than upon the vagueness, the brevity and the 
uncertainty of Seward's policy, when applied to the actual problems 
of the crisis. 

Seward's long-continued relations with the Confederate commis- 
sioners are described in thirty pages, with a clearness and fullness 
which make this perhaps the best extant account of that episode ; 
and the author's conclusion is irresistible, that Seward believed him- 
self so far the ruling force in the cabinet that, although he would 
not promise, he thought it safe to predict that the fort would be 
speedily given up. No previous writer has so completely accounted 
for Seward's desperate remedies, when he found himself overruled. 
He first tried the extraordinary " Thoughts for the President's Con- 
sideration," submitted April 1, 186 1, in which he proposed war with 
most of the European nations upon no particular grounds and 
offered himself as the director of the enterprise. When that failed, 
he made a most determined attempt to change the issue from Fort 
Sumter to Fort Pickens, because he had not so deeply committed 
himself to Alabama as to South Carolina. Steadily, clearly, soberly, 
overwhelmingly, the workings of Seward's mind are laid bare, and 
we understand the two supreme illusions which led him to assume 
powers which he did not possess : the first was, in Bancroft's words, 
that "the Southerners had stronger ties to the federal government 
than to slavery"; the second was that "he alone could furnish and 
direct the policy ... by which the country was to be saved." 

The chapters upon Seward's diplomacy are the most important 
and perhaps the most revealing part of the book ; for it is upon his 
experience in the State Department that Seward's reputation as a 
constructive statesman must depend. He had many of the quali- 
ties of a diplomat — good temper, resolution, finesse and a high 
sense of national dignity. A hitherto overlooked incident, illus- 
trating his diplomatic skill, is the reception which he accorded to 
the French and British ministers, when they appeared together, 
June 15, 1861, to make a joint representation on neutrality. "No, 
no," said the Secretary, " this will never do. I cannot see you in 
that way. We must start right about it, whatever it is. M. Mercier, 
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will you do me the favor to come to dine with me this evening ? And 
if Lord Lyons will step into my room with me now, we will discuss 
what he has to say to me." 

Although Seward had been for years on the Senate committee 
on foreign affairs, he had little knowledge of diplomatic affairs. It 
would have been a service, if Dr. Bancroft had made plainer who 
was the official who kept up the traditions of diplomatic usage and 
who furnished the principles of international law which the Secretary 
elaborated in his prolix despatches. On a succession of fundamen- 
tal questions, Seward's international law was lame from the start. 
The recognition of the belligerency of the Confederacy by England 
and France came several weeks after the blockade proclamation, 
which could be nothing else than a recognition of belligerency by the 
United States ; yet the action of the two powers seemed to Seward 
not only unnecessary but hostile ; and as late as his negotiations on 
the Alabama claims after the war, he was still inclined to demand 
damages upon that ground. 

The Trent affair is treated in a skillful chapter, in which the whole 
issue is very distinctly stated. An important point is the proof that 
Seward had received — and presumably read — the warning de- 
spatches of Adams, Dayton and Bigelow, and the urgent reports of 
Thurlow Weed. Like Rhodes, Dr. Bancroft makes clear that there 
was no threat by Lord Lyons to withdraw from Washington, if no 
satisfaction were had in seven days. To Seward Bancroft gives the 
whole credit of yielding up the prisoners and the whole discredit of 
delaying that action until public sentiment had become inflamed; 
and he comes near making out a case for his contention that Seward 
finally decided to yield and, with Blair's assistance, carried with him 
all the other members of the cabinet and the President. 

Nevertheless, is not the key to the whole transaction Lincoln's 
sententious remark, " One war at a time " ? Certainly there never 
was a necessary though disagreeable act based on less tenable 
grounds. Seward accomplished the diplomatic feat of giving up the 
object of the contention, on grounds of international law, while 
maintaining that international law had justified the seizure. In 
truth, Seward's despatch was intended for home consumption. How 
grudgingly the decision was received by the public is shown in 
Richard H. Dana's criticism, quoted in Charles Francis Adams's 
Life: " Mr. Seward is not only right but sublime. It was a little too 
sublime, dephlegmated and defecated for common mortals, but I 
bow to it as to a superior intelligence." 
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An interesting chapter is given up to Seward's arrest and detention 
of political prisoners, which should be read in connection with 
Rhodes's treatment of the same unlovely subject. Relentlessly from 
point to point and from typical case to typical case, Seward is 
pursued ; and it is shown that many of the arrests were without any 
foundation or examination by reasonable or dispassionate men ; that 
" no one of the political prisoners was brought to trial — as a rule 
they were not even told why they were arrested " ; that no evidence 
was collected ; that the prisons became crowded, and eventually men 
were set free only when they could put political pressure upon the 
Secretary of State. Considering Seward's training as a lawyer, as 
an apostle of freedom, as an advocate of the principles of American 
liberty, these arbitrary arrests, outside the proper province of the 
State Department, show not so much a love of power as a dangerous 
belief that the safety of the republic depended upon his uninformed 
judgments. The fact that many of these arrests were necessary and 
unavoidable in time of war does not, in Dr. Bancroft's judgment or 
in that of any candid reader, free Seward or Lincoln from the charge 
of a great invasion of the principles of human liberty. 

For the deep intricacies of the European relations of 1862 and 
1863 we must wait for Mr. Charles Francis Adams's larger life of his 
father; for Bancroft makes clear that, though Seward directed and 
suggested, he did not and could not comprehend all the dangers of 
our course in Europe ; and he wisely left details to able, faithful and 
untiring ministers. He felt it to be his function to supply an unfail- 
ing stream of cheerful predictions, to minimize the dangers of the 
Union, to keep up courage after defeat. Doubtless Adams and 
Dayton and Bigelow discounted the optimistic despatches which 
tumbled from their mail bags, but Dr. Bancroft points out that many 
of these despatches were intended, not for the ambassadors, but for 
the American press ; that the bold words and irresistible conclusions 
were, after all, not addressed to foreign governments, but to the 
people of the United States ; that Seward was really heartening his 
own countrymen. 

Space fails for a summary of the absorbing pages on blockade 
running and the Confederate war vessels ; nor can we deal as it 
deserves with the masterly chapter in which the whole question of 
intervention in Mexico is discussed in twenty-five pages, while the 
rising note of warning reveals the Secretary's growing confidence. 
Perhaps no other writer has so clearly brought out the danger that 
the boys in blue would march across the Mexican border. Grant 
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gave Schofield a leave of absence to organize in Mexican territory 
an army corps of former Confederate and Union soldiers ; and 
Seward skillfully dismembered this plan, by sending Schofield to 
Paris. His principal instructions were : " I want you to get your 
legs under Napoleon's mahogany and tell him he must get out of 
Mexico" — a message which was probably conveyed in stronger and 
more efficacious terms through the ordinary channels of diplomatic 
intercourse. 

The Life of Seward is too closely knit to be fitly characterized by 
extracts. The impression left upon the mind by the book is, how- 
ever, easily stated. In general, its effect is to raise Seward in the 
estimation of his countrymen. One suspects that in the earlier 
stages of his long task the author grew weary of Seward's protracted 
speeches and his rambling despatches, that he felt a sense of rest- 
iveness, that he scented self-seeking and love of applause in all that 
Seward did ; but that, as the work went on, as he filled in his back- 
ground, the figure stood out more and more clearly as that of a real 
man, a genuine American, inspired by high ideals. 

One severe characterization is likely to live as long as Seward's 
reputation. After pointing out Seward's intense friendship for Thur- 
low Weed and also for John Quincy Adams, Dr. Bancroft says: 

In fact, he was a combination of some of the most striking character- 
istics of each man. Hence he was not less eager to inherit the mantle of 
the one than to be the beneficiary of the schemes and power of the other. 
So, until he laid aside his ambition for preferment many years later, he was 
like Daudet's hero, who heard two voices: — 

Tartarin-Quichotte, tres exalte : 

Couvre-toi de gloire, Tartarin. 
Tartarin-Sancho, tris calme : 

Tartarin, couvre-toi de flanelle. 

Seward always showed a preference forgetting first the covering of flanelle, 
knowing that gloire fits best on the outside. Carlyle said of Voltaire : 
" He loved truth, but chiefly of the triumphant sort." Seward desired to be 
true to Adams's example, but he thought it necessary to keep Weed as a 
guide and ally in the struggle. 

Elsewhere Bancroft pays his respects a second time to the two 
voices : 

It was John Quincy Adams Seward that uttered the telling phrases and 
made the severe arraignments and was the hope of the radicals like Gerrit 
Smith, Theodore Parker and, at times, of the Garrisonians. He usually 
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favored what was boldest and most extreme if it stopped short of violence. 
On the other hand, Thurlow Weed Seward kept in close relations with the 
party organization ; he watched the plans of the politicians, changed the 
program to suit conditions, and tried to win all classes of men. Adams 
Seward was ardently anti-slavery and expected to live in history as a great 
philanthropist. Weed Seward was determined to control the patronage 
and to live in the White House. 

In these telling antitheses it is not the purpose of the biographer 
to set forth Seward as " a double-minded man, unstable in all his 
ways." He sees in Seward, and makes us see, a man of naturally 
high, genuine and impulsive character, though occasionally brought 
down to earth, like a bird with a lure ; he sees also a man who has 
entire confidence in his own methods, who is not given to self- 
analysis, to whom 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 

Perhaps it will not be too much to say that the characteristic of 
Seward's whole public life was youth. He had the hopes, the 
ambitions, the convictions, the expectations of a young man ; hence 
he easily reacted from the severe disappointments of 1856, i860 and 
1861. He was a man who loved to lead and who loved to be well 
thought of, but one who could nevertheless accept the leadership of 
another and who could even endure the pangs of unpopularity 
throughout all his later life. He had that best of moderating forces 
— the support of an intellectual, devoted and clear-sighted wife. 
Over and over again we find Mrs. Seward disagreeing, supplying 
moral fibre, gently chiding ; with her, John Quincy Adams Seward 
was in full accord. 

In his earlier political life Seward was really out of his proper 
setting. He was a democrat, a radical, a reformer, an expansionist, 
an appealer to the will of the people. His Whiggism was also of 
the hearty, generous, broad type of his patron, John Quincy Adams. 
He naturally fell in with the wider, more humane principles of the 
Republican party. 

The great question as to Seward's whole career is : Was he sincere ? 
Did he ring true ? Dr. Bancroft is obliged to point to many places 
where he was not consistent : in his attitude on the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, in his attempts to explain away the " Higher Law," in his 
significant hesitations on the slavery question from 1852 to 1858, in 
many of his despatches on intervention and recognition. Yet, to a 
large degree, Seward seems to have been unconscious that he took 
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different ground on the same question at various times: his mind 
was quick, and he had the lawyer's habit of marking differences of 
conditions which might take away the force of cases cited against 
him ; Seward so loved to be thought a frank, open, direct and candid 
man that in his own mind he always deserved that reputation. 

The greatest criticism upon Seward is his own remarkable sugges- 
tions sent to President Lincoln, April i, 1861. Ever since the publi- 
cation of that document by Nicolay and Hay, writers on the period 
have pointed the moral. Bancroft is, however, the first to show a 
practical reason for Seward's attitude : he alone has discovered how 
much Seward had become involved by his own belief in a pacific 
settlement and by his own hope to bring about that settlement un- 
aided. The fault was a great one ; the atonement is equally great, 
for Lincoln's concise, considerate answer changed the chieftain into 
a loyal ancient. From the Sumter expedition to Lincoln's death, it 
does not appear that Seward ever hampered or disturbed the Presi- 
dent by separate adventures, by carping criticism or by half-hearted 
service. In fact, Lincoln thoroughly liked and enjoyed him, and 
enjoyed those floating stories about Seward's forgetfulness which the 
biographer has left out of his book. In earnestness, in perception 
of the real nature of the slavery contest, in the moral indignation 
which nerved the nation to its great task, a lesser man than his great 
rival Chase, Seward was the better friend to Lincoln and the better 
aid. His international law might be faulty, his despatches might 
loose the eagle's screams, but he did direct his great abilities with 
a single heart toward his important task. He deserves to go down 
to history with the tribute paid in the last words of the second 
volume : 

For eight years he had safely piloted the government past every foreign 
danger, and had left the United States in a much better condition in regard 
to all other nations than when he came into office. 

Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Harvard University. 



